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LIVING IN A MARTYRIAL WORLD: 
LIVING MARTYRS AND THE CREATION OF MARTYRIAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN 


THE LATE ANTIQUE LATIN WEST 


This dissertation demonstrates the necessity of recognizing that, in Christian 
traditions, martyrdom does not always require death. Challenging the current scholarly 
custom of marking death as a criterion of martyrdom, I investigate the attempts of early fifth- 
century Latin authors to make martyrdom accessible to the masses (despite the end of official 
persecution in the fourth century) by creating new paradigms of martyrdom that did not 
demand the martyr’s death. Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, and Augustine of Hippo each 
championed “living martyrs”—martyrs who earned their status by some other means than 
dying in persecution—and through rhetorical techniques, biblical realism, and outright 
exhortation each author sought to extend that martyrdom to their audiences, allowing their 
contemporaries to develop martyrdom-based worldviews to reinforce their identities as 
Christians. 

This case study proves that the concept of martyrdom is historically contingent, that it 
is broader than can be appreciated if we establish death as its necessary component, and that 
it has vast potential for deployment in self-fashioning, identity construction, and community- 
creation. We therefore need to attend to and be aware of the precise constructions of 
martyrdom that our authors offer, and we cannot do this properly if we are blinded by a 


definition that hinges on death. 


vill 


I have therefore, based on my explorations of these late antique texts, developed a 
new, more inclusive definition of martyrdom. This definition, which retrieves Prudentius, 
Paulinus, and Augustine’s emphasis on “witness” (the original Greek meaning of the term 
“martyr’), does not privilege death but instead focuses on the work that would-be culture- 
makers sought to do with their constructions of martyrdom. On my definition, a martyr is “‘an 
individual who, by virtue of suffering, willingness to suffer, mimetic identification with an 
exemplary sufferer, and/or death, is employed by an author or community to serve as witness 
to some communally-accessible truth.” Martyrdom, then, is the way that an author configures 
his or her subject as accomplishing this witness. This definition is neither emic nor 
exhaustive, but is rather intended to facilitate better recognition of when and how martyrdom- 


discourse is being used. 
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INTRODUCTION 


RETHINKING MARTYRDOM 


LIVING MARTYRS 


On January 14, 402, with clouds of war gathering in the north and threatening to darken all of 
Italy, Meropius Pontius Paulinus addressed the crowds assembled at Nola for the feast day of 
its patron saint, Felix. His message is a soothing one—even in the scourge of Alaric God’s 
hand can be seen, spurring on the hordes to punish the unfaithful. Escaping such wrath is 
simply a matter of doing what all those assembled at Nola have already done: placing trust in 
Felix, the martyr and servant of God. To reassure his audience that reliance on Felix’s 
intercessory power is warranted, Paulinus describes, in verse, what he identifies as daily 
occurrences at the martyr’s tomb: 


For every day, with dense crowds on all sides, we are witness 
either to now-healthy men discharging vows of gratitude 

or to the sick begging for and experiencing various remedies. 
We see also many, carried from some foreign shore, 
prostrate before the sacred hall of the holy martyr 

as they render their thanks, recalling dangers endured, 
testifying that, though their ship was crushed by strong gales, 
with God’s mercy they were rescued, 

that they emerged from the depth of the sea with the very hand of Felix guiding them, 
that safety, once despaired of, had seized them, now at peace, 
and that both water and flames yielded to the merits of Felix.! 


' Paulinus, Carmen 26.384-394 (CSEL 30, 260): Omni namque die testes sumus undique crebris / Coetibus 
aut sanos gratantia reddere vota / Aut aegros varias petere ac sentire medellas. / Cernimus et multos 
peregrino a litore vectos / Ante sacram sancti prostratos martyris aulam, / dum referunt grates, tolerata 
referre pericla, / testantes validis conlisa naue procellis / se raptos miserante deo Felicis et ipsa / educente 
manu maris emersisse profundo / et desperatam placidos cepisse salutem, / Felicis meritis et aquas et 
cedere flammas. 


Here was full proof of Felix’s intercessory power, testimony to add to the exorcisms Paulinus 
recounts and the miracle—which Paulinus uses to conclude the poem—of Felix protecting 
his sanctuary from the wind-driven fingers of a threatening fire.” Just as Felix had warded off 
flames from his shrine, so too would he ward off harm from those whose faith had led them 
there. 

Such demonstrations of intercessory power—instances of healing, exorcism, and 
intervention—are typical feats for martyrs in the late antique west. Typical, too, are the 
throng of feast-day celebrants and their varied pilgrimages to the martyr’s tomb. But Felix, 
the center of all this celebration and veneration, is not a typical martyr. In fact, by the 
standards of many—both Christians throughout history as well as modern scholars writing 
outside confessional consideration—he is not even a martyr. Felix fails as a martyr because 
he did not die. 

By which, of course, I mean that he did not die under persecution, at the hands of 
those who opposed the Christian faith. Rather, he died peacefully as an old man, well after 
the threat of persecution had passed, having earned the status of martyr—according to 
Paulinus—long before his death. Paulinus writes that, having scorned savage punishments, 
Felix was deemed worthy of avoiding them, and he ascended to heaven a martyr without 
blood.* He later explains: 

Martyrdom without slaughter is pleasing, if, ready for suffering, 

both mind and faith burn for God. The will for suffering 

suffices, and giving testimony of devotion is the height of service.* 

According to Paulinus, Felix earned the title of martyr and, perhaps more importantly, the 


powers that come with it by his willingness to suffer and not by his actual death. This notion 


? For the exorcisms see Paulinus, Carmen 26.307-353. 

> Paulinus, Carmen 12.5 (CSEL 30, 42): contemnendo truces meruisti euadere poenas; Paulinus, Carmen 
12.9 (CSEL 30, 43): uectus in aetherium sine sanguine martyr honorem. 

* Paulinus, Carmen 14.10-12 (CSEL 30, 46): martyrium sine caede placet, si prompta ferendi / mensque 
fidesque Deo caleant, passura voluntas / sufficit, et summa est meriti, testatio voti. 


that martyrdom is and can be independent of death and bloodshed is not something that 
Paulinus manufactures solely for Felix’s benefit: he extends the title of “living martyr” to 
Felix’s bishop Maximus and his own contemporary Victricius of Rouen as well.° Martyrs, for 
Paulinus, did not need to die to earn the title. 

Why did Paulinus insist on Felix’s martyr-status, rather than identifying him 
primarily as a confessor, or even an ascetic?® How could he plausibly detach martyrdom from 
death, and greet Victricius as a martyr, fait accompli? Can we accept his understanding of 
Felix as a true martyr? And how would it change our understanding of martyrdom if we did? 
In this dissertation I will argue not only that we can include martyrs who do not die in our 
definition of martyrdom, but that we must do so if we are to glean from our sources a full, 
accurate, and fruitful understanding of what martyrdom is and has meant to Christians 
throughout Christian history. I will investigate Paulinus’s treatment of Felix and other 
instances of living martyrs in the fourth- and fifth-century West in an attempt to further our 
understanding of the phenomenon of martyrdom and of martyr-centered spirituality in late 
antiquity. 

Paulinus was not the only late antique Christian author to dissociate martyrdom from 
death. The poet Prudentius rejoices in Peristephanon 4 that in the maiden Encratis the city of 
Caesaraugusta has the unprecedented honor of being home to a martyr who survived her own 


martyrdom.’ Elsewhere, in Peristephanon 10, he implicitly characterizes a nameless woman 


° Paulinus, Epistula 18.9 

Despite Felix’s post-martyrdom poverty and humble behavior, Paulinus never tries to link him to the 
“spiritual martyrdom” of monasticism, a fact which suggests that the concept was perhaps not as well- 
defined (or as “uniform and definite”) as Edward E. Malone argues it was by this time. The differences 
between Paulinus’s treatment of Felix and Sulpicius Severus’s treatment of Martin, where he wants to call 
him a martyr but explicitly refrains from doing so (Epistula 2.9-12), demonstrate this fairly clearly. Malone, 
The Monk and the Martyr: The Monk as the Successor of the Martyr (Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1950), 44. 

’ Prudentius, Peristephanon 4.109-144. 


as a martyr after she boldly endures the torture and death of her infant son.* And Augustine 
of Hippo adamantly opposed Donatist claims to martyrdom with the dictum non poena sed 
causa—that it is not the punishment but the cause that makes a martyr—and thereby 
separated martyrdom from any punishment at all.” He reminds his listeners that “martyr” 
originally meant “witness” and outlines ways of becoming a martyr that do not involve a 
bloody death, including suffering on a sickbed without the aid of amulets, spreading the word 
of God, and fighting temptation. Augustine writes that because the criterion for martyrdom is 
adherence to a divine causa, God has many hidden martyrs.” Furthermore, Paulinus, 
Prudentius, and Augustine are all building on a tradition in which death is not the sole 
signifier of martyrdom. The Alexandrians Clement and Origen as well as the Africans 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Commodian all privileged the intent of the would-be sufferer, rather 
than the actual suffering, in determining whether or not a Christian was truly a martyr.'! 

Despite the advocacy of so many prominent figures, when Thomas Aquinas 
entertained the question of whether death was essential to martyrdom in the Summa 
Theologiae, he answered, unequivocally, that it is: 

As long as bodily life remains for a man, however, he has not yet shown in action that 


he despises all temporal things: For men are accustomed to scorn both their families 
and all their good possessions, and even to suffer bodily wounds, so that they might 


* Prudentius, Peristephanon 10.828-830. 

Augustine, Sermo 53A, 13; Augustine, Sermo 94A, 1; Augustine, Sermo 274; Augustine, Sermo 275,1; 
Augustine, Sermo 285, 2; Augustine, Sermo 306, 2; Augustine, Sermo 306A; Augustine, Sermo 325, 2; 
Augustine, Sermo 327, 1; Augustine, Sermo 328, 4; Augustine, Sermo 331, 2; Augustine, Sermo 335, 2; 
Augustine, Sermo 335C, 5ff; Augustine, Sermo 335G, 2; Augustine, Sermo 359B, 16-20. 

'° For “martyr” meaning “witness,” see Augustine, Sermo 299F, 1; Sermo 335A, 1; and Sermo 319, 3. For 
suffering on a sickbed, see Augustine, Sermo 286, Augustine, Sermo 335D, 3; and Augustine, Sermo 335D, 
5. For spreading the word of God, see Augustine, Sermo 260E, 2. For fighting temptation, see Augustine, 
Sermo 328, 8 and Augustine, Sermo 303, 2. For hidden martyrs, see Augustine, Sermo 306E, 6. For 
discussion and further examples, see Chapter 5. 

'' Malone, Monk and Martyr, 8-43. Malone traces the development of non-fatal aspects of martyrdom into 
monasticism, and the monk’s emergence as the new martyr via a spiritual martyrdom. But not all post- 
persecution martyrial fervor was channelled into monasticism, as we shall see in Prudentius, Paulinus, and 
Augustine, and I am more interested in instances where the martyrs were not also identified as monks. 


save their lives... Therefore, for the perfect idea of martyrdom, it is necessary that 
one endure death for Christ’s sake. '* 


Modern scholars seem to agree. With general approbation bordering on consensus, modern 
treatments of martyrdom all include the death of the martyr. Recent attempts to redefine the 
term focus on establishing its discursive character, on recognizing its reliance on a narrative 
community and “reputational entrepreneurs” to establish the existence of a martyr, on 
including those who died a little too eagerly to suit certain church fathers, and on 
complicating the notion that there was but one ideology of martyrdom.'* All presume the 
requirement of death. Candida Moss, for instance, in her investigation of christomimesis in 
martyrdom, interrogates features of martyrdom that are usually taken for granted, and asks 


the pivotal question: “Why do martyrs die”?’* 


She never asks the more basic question of 
whether they do. Even those who seek to reclaim and re-emphasize the term’s root meaning 


of “witness” nonetheless include the co-requisite of death: Michael Budde in Witness of the 


Body defines martyrdom as “witness written on or by the bodies of persons killed for their 


'? Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 2a2ae. 124, 4 (Walsh, 52): Quamdiu autem homini remanet vita 
corporalis, nondum opere se ostendit temporalia cuncta despicere: consueverunt enim homines et 
consanguineos et omnia bona possessa contemnere, et etiam dolores corporis pati, ut vitam conservent...Et 
ideo ad perfectam rationem martyrii requiritur quod aliquis mortem sustineat propter Christum. 

' On establishing its discursive character, see Daniel Boyarin, Dying For God: Martyrdom and the Making 
of Christianity and Judaism (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999), 94: “I propose that we think of 
martyrdom as a ‘discourse,’ as a practice of dying for God and of talking about it, a discourse that changes 
and developts over time and undergoes particularly interesting transformations among rabbinic Jews and 
other Jews, including Christians, between the second and the fourth centuries.” On narrative community, 
see Elizabeth A. Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory: Early Christian Culture Making (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2004), 34: “Martyrdom is not simply an action. Martyrdom requires audience (whether 
real or fictive), retelling, interpretation, and world- and meaning-making activity. Suffering violence in and 
of itself is not enough. In order for martyrdom to emerge, both the violence and its suffering must be 
infused with particular meanings ... Martyrdom always implies a broader narrative that invokes notions of 
justice and the right ordering of the cosmos.” On “reputational entrepreneurs,” see Michaela DeSoucey et 
al., "Memory and Sacrifice: An Embodied Theory of Martyrdom." Cultural Sociology 2, no. 1 (2008): 99- 
121. For “radical” martyrs, see Paul Middleton, Radical Martyrdom and Cosmic Conflict in Early 
Christianity (New York: T &T Clark, 2006). On complicating the notion that there was but one ideology of 
martyrdom, see Candida R. Moss, The Other Christs: Imitating Jesus in Ancient Christian Ideologies of 
Martyrdom (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), viii. 

M Moss, Other Christs, 75. 


faith.”'> As far as most scholars are concerned, J.D. Crossan’s statement holds: “Every 
martyr needs a murderer.”’° 

This consensus largely ignores the rather long list of Christians described and 
venerated as martyrs who did not suffer death as part of their witness. In addition to Encratis 
and Felix, Thecla and Marcellus were venerated as martyrs despite surviving their ordeals.'’ 
Margery Kempe in the late fourteenth century and Thomas Hoccleve in the fifteenth both 
claimed to be martyrs, and to have suffered martyrdom through mundane trials and social 
marginality—torments more vicious than execution for their very replicability: what martyr 
could be beheaded three times a day for seven years?'® Living “in torment and martyrdom,” 
as Hoccleve claims to do, takes far more endurance.” Paschasius Radbertus in the ninth 
century claimed that the Virgin Mary ought properly be called “martyr” as well as “Virgin,””° 
and Gregory of Nazianzus treats living martyrdom as a real possibility when he asks 
Eusebius of Samosata for his intercession via prayers, arguing that since Eusebius was 
accustomed to “bravely struggling in the gospel’s faith like this, enduring terrible 
persecutions, preparing for himself great forthrightness toward God, dispenser of justice, 


through the endurance of tribulations,” he not only had divine power at his fingertips, but 


could share that power with others, “as if from one of the holy martyrs.””' In addition, many 


'S Michael L. Budde and Karen Scott, eds. Witness of the Body: The Past, Present, and Future of Christian 
Martyrdom (Cambridge: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2011), viii. 

'® John Dominic Crossan, The Birth of Christianity: Discovering What Happened in the Years Immediately 
After the Execution of Jesus (New York: HarperCollins, 1998), 285. 

'’ For Thecla’s reputation and veneration as martyr despite surviving her ordeals, see Castelli, Martyrdom 
and Memory, 134-171. For Marcellus, see Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 2a2ae.124, 4.3. 

'S On Margery Kempe and Thomas Hoccleve, see Danna Piroyansky, ““Thus may a man be a martyr’: The 
Notion, Language, and Experiences of Martyrdom in Late Medieval England,” 72-73; 84. In Thomas S. 
Freeman and Thomas F. Mayer, eds., Martyrs and Martyrdom in England, C. 1400-1700 (Woodbridge: 
The Boydell Press, 2007), 70-87. 

'° Piroyansky, “Thus may a man be a martyr,” 84-85. Hoccleve’s Works: The Minor Poems, ed. Frederick J. 
Furnivall and I. Gollanez, EETS, e.s. 61, 73 (revised reprint in one volume, 1970), p.97, lines 62-63. 
Modernization by Piroyansky. 

°° Paschasius Radbertus, Epistula 9 . 

= Gregory of Nazianzus, Epistula 64, to Eusebius of Samosata, 1-5. Translation by Bradley K. Storin, to 
whom | am grateful for the reference. 


other influential figures besides Prudentius, Paulinus, and Augustine understood martyrdom 
as separable from death. John Chrysostom, Caesarius of Arles, Gregory the Great, John Mirk, 
and John Donne all dissociated martyrdom from the death of the martyr.”* This is by no 
means an exhaustive catalogue, but it does suggest that the current understandings of 
martyrdom do not do justice to the ways that martyrdom has historically been understood. 
These instances of martyrdom without death have not gone unnoticed by modern 
scholars. Most pass over the fact with the briefest of notice.’ Others remark on the 
“stretching” of the definition to include people who should not properly be considered 


martyrs.” Several scholars have encountered living martyrs during broad examinations of the 


» For John Chrysostom’s repeated insistence in his homilies that Christians can be martyrs without 
persecution by such means as avoiding pagan practices, see Isabella Sandwell, Religious Identity in Late 
Antiquity: Greeks, Jews, and Christians in Antioch (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 80. 
See also Michael Gaddis, There is No Crime for Those who have Christ: Religious Violence in the 
Christian Roman Empire (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2005), 175. Gaddis also here discusses 
Caesarius of Arles, who, in his Sermo 52 argues that “whoever gives testimony to Christ for the sake of 
justice will be, without a doubt, a martyr; and whoever resists the defenders of dissipation and persecutors 
of chastity out of love for God, will receive the crown of martyrdom” Sermo 52.1 (SC 243, 434): 
quicumque testimonium pro iustitia dederit christo, sine dubio martyr erit; et quicumque defensoribus 
luxuriae et persecutoribus castitatis pro dei amore restiterit, martyrii coronam accipiet. For Gregory the 
Great, see Homiliae in evangelia, 2. John Mirk’s sermon on St. Stephen includes an explicit argument that 
death is not necessary for one to be considered a martyr (Mirk’s Festial: A Collection of Homilies, edited by 
Theodor Erbe, EETS, e.s. 96, part 1, 28-29). John Donne’s broader argument is against the recusant refusal 
to take the Oath of Allegiance to the crown, and he argues by dismantling what he sees as the Catholic 
conception of martyrdom in favor of one based on will (Donne, Pseudo-martyr 1.11-14). 

> For instance, in recent treatments of Paulinus, Catherine Conybeare identifies Felix as “an obscure saint 
and dubious martyr” (Paulinus Noster: Self and Symbols in the Letters of Paulinus of Nola [New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2000], 52) while Dennis Trout refers to him alternately as “confessor,” “saint,” 
and “martyr,” following Paulinus’s usage and abstaining from any judgments about the authenticity of his 
martyrdom (Paulinus of Nola: Life, Letters, Poems [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999]). 

*4 Michael Gaddis, for instance, notes that, for Caesarius of Arles, Maximus of Turin, and John Chrysostom, 
the meaning of martyrdom “stretches all the way from suffering violence to inflicting it. Far from its 
original sense of resistance to persecuting authorities, martyrial rhetoric here is used to justify the 
disciplinary, corrective violence carried out by Christian authorities willing to ‘persecute’ for the sake of 
spreading the gospel” (Gaddis, There is no Crime, 175). Because Gaddis is less concerned with the 
changing understanding of martyrdom than with its mobilization for the sake of legitimating violence in 
specific historical contexts, he neither attempts a redefinition nor expands his inquiry to the meaning of 
martyrdom as a whole. Lucy Grig, meanwhile, although she does an excellent job of demonstrating 
Paulinus’s attempt to number Felix among the martyrs (since “martyr-status was still the summit of saintly 
perfection,” declines to discuss how including living martyrs in the catalog of martyrdom might affect the 
character or extent of that summit (Lucy Grig, Making Martyrs in Late Antiquity [London: Duckworth, 
2004], 106). On this same assumption—that martyrs should, in fact, die, Elizabeth Castelli refers to Thecla 
as “a martyr who, paradoxically, did not die a martyr’s death” (Martyrdom and Memory, 135). It is 
noteworthy that the same fifth-century text that first memorializes Thecla in narrative as a “martyr” not 


experience of martyrdom in Christian history.” As they investigate the many divergent ways 
that Christians have identified and identified with martyrs, they include instances of martyrs 
who do not die.*° While they offer excellent pictures of the reach of martyrological thinking, 
none uses her portrait as a starting point for rethinking the concept of martyrdom itself or the 
treatment of martyrdom more broadly. The same is true of scholarship on the “spiritual” or 
“white” martyrdom of monks and virgins. On the whole, while scholars acknowledge the 
traditions locating martyrdom in the will or in metaphorical death, they compare monks to 
martyrs and even call them the “new martyrs” without using the comparison to reflect back 
on what the meaning of “martyr” really is and what the scholarly definition of it should be. 
The “red” martyr or martyr by death becomes the paradigm on which the “new martyrs” are 
modeled, while the monk’s martyrdom is seldom used to illuminate or expand our 
understanding of the meaning of martyrdom.”’ Edward Malone provides a telling example: 


while he often asserts that the martyrdom of intent or metaphorical death was, for ancient 


only maintains Thecla’s peaceful death after having already achieved martyrdom, but amplifies it, 
suggesting that Thecla simply does not die. Ever. Dethroning the assumption that martyrs must die would 
affect Castelli’s argument. The story that Castelli recreates is of an ascetic, sexually abstinent, itinerant 
preacher morphed by the processes of memory-making into an archetypical virgin martyr. The very title of 
“martyr” seems to be evidence for Castelli of a destructive reading of Thecla’s text: by calling her a martyr, 
the fifth-century author, on Castelli’s reading, is beginning the process of elision and erasure. But, if the 
fifth-century author’s understanding of martyrdom did not depend on death, but rather, for instance, on 
witness, the use of the term “martyr” would serve as a confirmation and expansion of Thecla’s apostolic 
witness, rather than a diminution of it. 

*> Miri Rubin, “Choosing Death? Experiences of Martyrdom in Late Medieval Europe.” In Diana Wood, 
ed., Martyrs and Martyrologies: Papers read at the 1992 Summer Meeting and the 1993 Winter Meeting of 
the Ecclesiastical History Society, (Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 1993), 153-184; Piroyansky, “Thus may 
a man be a martyr.” 

*° Piroyansky, covering a somewhat smaller terrain than Rubin, is able to conclude, based on the 
pervasiveness of martyr-language, that “the interpretation of the world through a martyrological prism” was 
available to all and was used to make sense of suffering encountered in everyday life. Piroyansky, “Thus 
may a man be a martyr,” 87. 

*7 An exception to this would be David Brakke’s treatment of Antony as new martyr, which has the effect 
of highlighting the element of spiritual combat against demons present in martyrdom accounts. But even 
Brakke is not interested in redefining martyrdom; he does not force us to rethink the phenomenon as a 
whole (nor is that his object). Demons and the Making of the Monk: Spiritual Combat in Early Christianity 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2006). Examinations of the ascetic’s role as new martyr can 
certainly shed light on the utility of martyrdom: on the desire of its continuance; on the weight it carried in 
the Christian mind; on the roles that it served that needed to be filled by some other athlete of God. But, 
again, martyrdom is not the emphasis; its definition is not expanded to include the phenomena helping to 
illuminate it. 


authors like Clement, “in a real sense martyrdom,””* he nonetheless repeatedly distinguishes 
between “spiritual martyrdom” and “real martyrdom.””’ More recently, Carole Straw, in 
summarizing Augustine’s views on martyrdom for the encyclopedic Augustine through the 
Ages, distinguishes between “literal” martyrdom and “spiritual” martyrdom, even though 
Augustine makes no such distinction and in fact goes out of his way to say that the “literal” 
meaning of martyrdom would be “witness”—something Straw herself notes!*° 

Across the board, then, the concept of the living martyr is seldom directly addressed 
and it is never theorized in such a way as to reflect back on martyrdom more generally. More 
importantly, knowledge of the existence of “living martyrs” and the awareness that Christians 
have not always considered death necessary to martyrdom have not prompted a move to 
redefine the term “martyr.” Nor has there been any sustained discussion of what expanding 
the definition to the living might mean or what impact it might have on our understanding of 
Christian spirituality in different historical contexts. This persistent scholarly oversight is 
made possible by the vastness of the topic of martyrdom, the explosion of scholarly interest 
in it, and its many compelling aspects which demand focused attention, but also by the (quite 
reasonable) impulse to elide living martyrs with their dead counterparts, to say that their 
categorization as martyrs is a result of overextended similes, rhetorical posturing, or 
propagandistic scheming on the part of the authors arguing for their status as martyrs. 

This is the situation I seek to remedy with this dissertation. I offer a redefinition of 
martyrdom that includes martyrs who do not die as part of their witness, and argue, based on 
readings of the martyrological work of Paulinus, Prudentius, and Augustine, that an 


awareness of the living martyrs’ roles in late antique spirituality can aid in our knowledge of 


°8 Malone, Monk and Martyr, 14. 

?? As. for example, on pages 18, 19, 37, 41, and 46. 

*° Carole Straw, “Martyrdom,” in Augustine Through the Ages: An Encyclopedia. Allan D. Fitzgerald, ed. 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1999), 538-541. 


that spirituality and in our knowledge of the value of martyrdom in late antiquity more 
generally. My aim is to demonstrate that re-focusing our gaze on what our authors claim 
martyrdom is and does will enable a more fruitful understanding of the role of martyrdom in 
Christian history. 

Such an intervention is long overdue. The prevalent tendency of modern scholars is 
to overlook and dismiss mentions of living martyrs. This was Thomas Aquinas’s response, as 


well. Confronted with the examples of “Jerome”?! 


and Gregory the Great bestowing martyr 
status on the unexecuted and with the veneration of Marcellus as a martyr, Aquinas writes: 
“The authorities cited here, and others of the same kind, speak of martyrdom figuratively (per 


Grace, oe 32 
quamdam similitudinem).” 


With this dismissal, Aquinas gives the concept only slightly 
shorter shrift than modern scholars are accustomed to do. 

Such dismissal does not do justice to Paulinus, who argues compellingly that Felix is, 
in fact, a martyr of no less (and possibly greater) standing than those who shed blood; it does 
not do justice to Prudentius’s expression of privilege at having access to a martyr who did not 
die; it does not do justice to Augustine’s vehemently asserted ideology of martyrdom. It 
glosses over the understandings of martyrdom that John Chrysostom, Caesarius of Arles, 
Gregory the Great, and so many others expressed and propagated. To the extent that we 
might still want to say that these authors were dissembling or promoting “dubious” martyrs 
for their own profit, we must acknowledge that in reality a// martyrs must be argued for*’ and 
that these are therefore no different from others in that respect. These authors may have 


known that their constructions of martyrdom would be hard to “sell” to their contemporaries, 


but that does not mean that they did not themselves believe in their constructions. In fact, the 


*! Aquinas attributes to Jerome a letter written by Paschasius Radbertus. 

*° Summa Theologiae, 2a2ae. 124,4 (Blackfriars, 42): Ergo dicendum quod illae auctoritates, et si quae 
similes inveniuntur loquuntur de martyrio per quamdam similitudinem. 

*? Thanks to Mikael Haxby for this succinct phrasing. 
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urgency of their advocacy indicates the opposite, that they believed enough in their 
constructions of martyrdom that they felt them worth arguing for. 

If we are to understand what martyrdom meant to Christians at a given time and 
place we need to take their professed understandings seriously, to seek out the full picture of 
what martyrdom meant to them—how it affected and was shaped by their worldviews, how it 
fit in to their theological and ecclesiological ideologies—and, finally, to ascertain what 
impact their understanding of martyrdom had on the spirituality of the Christians before 
whom they were advocating their martyrs. Focusing on death as the sole criterion for 
martyrdom limits what we see and are aware of, both in terms of the authors’ aims and in 
terms of the pilgrim’s or practitioner’s experience; it excludes from our observation and 
analysis a real form of martyrial consciousness and closes off from our understanding a 
significant element of late antique spirituality. Just as travelers might make pilgrimages to 
far-flung ascetics in order to participate in the biblical past,** so too would pilgrims attend the 
feast day of St. Felix, with spiritual expectations. How did the fact of Felix’s peaceful death 
affect that experience? How did Felix’s post-martyrdom life make him a better martyr, more 
able to connect with Nolan Christians and more representative of true Christian witness? 
Discounting the living martyrs as real martyrs discounts and distorts the real experience of 


Christian practitioners and believers. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


In an effort to access a fuller range of martyrial thought in late antiquity, and in order to give 


voice to the real or hoped-for experiences of Christian practitioners and believers in the late 


** Georgia Frank, The Memory of the Eyes: Pilgrims to Living Saints in Christian Late Antiquity (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2000), 33. 
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antique Latin west, I explore in this dissertation the martyrological works of Prudentius (c. 
348-413), Paulinus (353-431), and Augustine (354-430). In each case, I use close and 
historically contextualized readings of their texts to establish the author’s understanding of 
martyrdom and how living martyrs—martyrs who do not die in persecution but achieve 
martyrdom through other means—play into that understanding. I explore the arguments they 
make for their martyrs and how those arguments are presented. Ultimately, I establish that all 
three authors not only argued for martyrdom without death, but also sought to inculcate in 
their audiences a martyrial consciousness—a worldview that allowed them to think of 
themselves as martyrs and to become martyrs themselves. 

In Chapter 1, “Destabilizing Death, Advocating Witness: Prudentius’ Peristephanon,” 
I explore the martyrological poetry of Prudentius, looking at his treatments of the 
martyrs Quirinus, Vincent, Encratis, Gaius, and Crementius to identify the myriad ways that 
the poet advocates dissociating martyrdom from death. Prudentius uses his mastery of 
classical literary and rhetorical techniques to work upon and within his readers, to make his 
case both persuasive and seemingly intuitive. In the process we can see what, for 
Prudentius, are the hallmarks of the martyr: power, divine connection, and witness. Chapter 2, 
“Modeling the Living Martyr: Witness in and through Poetry” argues that with death 
thus destabilized, the notion of witness emerges to take its place as the signal characteristic 
of martyrdom, and not just for the martyrs already discussed: Prudentius ultimately seeks 
to teach his readers how to become martyrs themselves through their own mediated 
witness. To make this argument I combine detailed, intertext-sensitive close readings with 
an exploration of late ancient theories of visual and aural perception, as well as 
contemporary understandings of the power of poetry and rhetoric. 

In Chapters 3 and 4 I turn to Paulinus of Nola. Chapter 3, “Paulinus of Nola and the 


Living Martyr,” charts Paulinus’s martyrological program as he seeks through his poetry and 
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